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his book to anyone, or in saying whether or not he has 
any obligations to acknowledge. But these omis- 
sions must be from innate modesty, a characteristic 
of the author which one must deduce from pages 237 
and 241, where he says, "According to the theory 
so feebly adumbrated in the preceding pages", and, 
"But even the paltry thoughts of a poor thinker", 
etc. Such frank statements ought to disarm even a 
critic who had theories of his own about civilization. 

The keynote of our author's philosophical adumbra- 
tion is "Psychic Illusion". After reading about the 
psychic illusion of the "Olympian", and the psychic 
illusion of the "Christian civilization", and then 
seeing these words, "To what height man ultimately 
may climb, in the illimitable vistas of endless civiliza- 
tions following endless and ever higher psychic illus- 
ions, we cannot even faintly imagine in our wildest 
dreams", the reviewer must own to a thrill of expectant 
exaltation which he found later he was not justified 
in feeling. 

The author has evidently read, in a casual way, 
rather widely in history and religion, but he might 
better, perhaps, have given no references at all, for, in 
the few places where he does cite references, he could 
have given others which have greater authority. 
His chapter on Ancient Greece would have been en- 
hanced in value if he had known anything about 
Cretan civilization. Indeed, in the fall of that power 
he might even have found the failure of another psychic 
illusion. 

It will be very humiliating for those historians who 
have committed themselves to a belief in the Horatian 
saeva paupertas el avitus fundus and dulce el decorum 
est pro patria mori, to find, when they reach the chapter 
on Early Roman Civilization, that the heroic self- 
sacrifice of the Decii is all due to psychic illusion and to 
"the action and reaction of irrational motives on 
Roman conduct". 

A reader will follow the author along through the 
vicissitudes of the heterodoxies of the dark ages into 
the light of the Catholic and Protesta/it Christian civili- 
zations. From that vantage point he may then see 
(in Part II) a sort of kaleidoscopic panorama of Egypt, 
Buddhism, Islam, Confucianism, and of Ancient 
Mexico and Peru, and realize how their psychic illus- 
ions fell short of producing real civilization. It is 
especially interesting, however, to find that Mexico, 
with Quetzalcoatl et al., would probably have developed 
culture and a high intelligence "if Columbus had not 
discovered America". 

The book leads up to two conclusions, one of which 
is delightfully English. After saying that Hellenic 
culture was the outcome of faith in the religion of 
Hellas, and explaining the religious origin of Roman 
culture, and of the Catholic culture of the Renais- 
sance, the author says, "Similarly our modern civiliza- 
tion in England <the italics are mine> is the outcome 
of faith in the Protestant form of Christianity. What, 
then, is to be the outcome of the future?", thus dis- 



closing at the same time the beam in his own eye and 
the twinkle in that of the rest of the world. The real 
conclusion of the book, however, is that the psychic 
illusion of Christianity is sometime to become a dis- 
illusion, and that decadence will follow, but that a 
new illusion will come which cannot be conceived as 
a new version of the Christian faith, but which must 
be founded on a new religion of irrationality, "so that 
rational self seeking motives may have the least pos- 
sible influence upon conduct". 

Mr. Douglas's book may. safely be commended to 
mature readers. It is written in a charming and easy 
style, it will conduce here and there to armchair 
thought, and it cannot possibly hurt anyone. 
Johns Hopkins University. RALPH V. D. MAGOFFIN. 



Recent Developments in Textual Criticism. By 
Albert C. Clark. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press 
(1914). Pp. 28. I "shilling, net. 
Professor Clark, the well-known Ciceronian scholar 
recently appointed Corpus Professor at Oxford, here 
publishes his inaugural lecture. As is proper, he gives 
first a pleasing picture of the personal side of his great 
predecessor, Robinson Ellis; one story he tells must 
be quoted. "To him a scholiast was almost sacred. . . 
Once, when the statement of a scholiast was impugned, 
he said with some emotion, 'Do I understand that Mr. 
X wishes to vilipend the scholiast?' " But Ellis's 
methods of text-criticism, brilliant as were the results, 
differ widely from his successor's; and this little pam- 
phlet is an interesting summary of the principles 
applied by text-critics nowadays. In contrast to 
Bentley, who "treated his manuscripts in a masterful 
way much 'as if they had been Fellows of Trinity', 
the methods of modern criticism are more humble 
and in a way more mechanical". Professor Clark 
instances the great progress in palaeography due to 
the liberality of libraries and the introduction of 
photography, and the revolution in its methods made 
by Traube, Lindsay, Loew, and others. Another 
aid to critics is the development of historical research; 
the study of mediaeval catalogues often enables us 
to trace manuscripts or their later descendants. Pro- 
fessor Clark gives several interesting examples of this. 
He then cites Professor Shipley's study of a Caroline 
manuscript copied from the Fifth Century Puteaneus 
of Livy, which proves that the changes are mainly 
mechanical. Even the ancient papyri in general 
confirm tradition, and indicate that the chief corrup- 
tions in Greek manuscripts arose before the days of 
Alexandrian criticism. A recently discovered papyrus 
of Cicero's Pro Caelio contains a number of passages 
omitted in the best manuscript, and interpolated (as 
had been thought by such keen critics as Madvig) 
in inferior ones. Professor Clark is at his best in the 
subject of prose-rhythm, a science in which he excels. 
The ancients were fond of using certain cadences at 
the end of sentence divisions; as he says, "This system 
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can be illustrated from English, which, when it took 
over a number of Latin words, also inherited the Latin 
rhythms. The typical examples are servants depdrted, 
pirfect felicity, glorious undertdking" . Cicero had 
his favorite clausula*; and the application of this test 
shows that the speeches Post Reditum and the later 
Catilinarian orations are genuine, but that the invec- 
tive against Sallust and the Consolatio are spurious. 
Madvig's potuerint for the manuscript potuerunt 
in Cat. 3.22 would give a clausula unique in 17902; 
therefore the chances are 1 8000 to one against it. But 
the rhythm permeates the whole sentence in Cicero; 
he avoids a dactylic cadence everywhere. "Cicero 
does not say multd mindrl or mullum mlnitdrl. The 
regular use is mullum mindrl, but multa minitdri". 
The last third of the lecture is devoted to the question 
of omissions in manuscripts. These are apt to be single 
lines in the original, overlooked by the copyist; or 
they may be single columns or pages. In considering 
the Gospel passages contained in the longest of our 
three texts (the so-called Western text), but omitted 
by the Codex Alexandrinus and the Codex Sinaiticus, 
our oldest manuscripts, Professor Clark discovered 
that the doubtful passages have the following number 
of letters: Luke 5.14, 166 letters; John 5.4, 167; 
Matt. 20.28, 320; John 7.53-8. 11, 829; Mk. 16.9-20, 
964. "I look", he says, "upon the numbers 160-167 
as representing a page or column in an archetype, 
which appears to have contained 16 lines with an 
average of 1 1 letters to the line' '. The omission of these 
passages, then, would be due to the overlooking of one 
or more columns — a conclusion strengthened by the 
presence of these passages in the oldest versions (dating 
from the second century) and by the citations of early 
Fathers. This is a very interesting discovery; but 
so many different elements affect the forming of any 
conclusion that one must call Professor Clark's dis- 
cussion of these New Testament problems stimulat- 
ing rather than final. 
Yale University. C. U. Clark. 



Greek Sculpture and Modern Art. By Charles 
Waldstein. Cambridge: at the University Press 
(1914). Pp. xii + 70, lxxviii plates. $2.00. 
In order to criticize fairly the two lectures which 
make up the contents of this book it must be borne 
in mind that Dr. Waldstein is addressing young stu- 
dents of art. In his Preface, however, he states that 
it had been suggested to him to publish these lectures 
in a more permanent form, because they might prove 
useful, not only to students of art, but also to the 
general public, "as an introduction into the study of 
sculpture". That the lectures will be of interest to 
students of art and to the general public I am willing 
to grant, but I have grave doubts how far they may 
prove useful as an introduction to the study of sculp- 
ture. 



The chief aim of the author is to show that the 
study of Greek sculpture, so far as its fundamental 
principles and its main achievements are concerned, 
is not only profitable but also essential to the student 
of art. In this I heartily agree with him. The first 
lecture deals with the technique, the second with the 
subject-matter of art. 

Dr. Waldstein begins with the thesis that the ancient 
Greeks introduced innovations in technique correspond- 
ing to the nature of the materials at their disposal. 
With certain modifications this is true, but when our 
lecturer illustrates his point he advances untenable 
theories. So, for example, on page 3 he boldly states: 
"There can be no doubt that in the earliest period of 
Greek sculpture wood was the dominant material for 
statues in the round". That there were xoana is 
sufficiently attested by ancient authors, but that wood 
was the dominant material in those parts of Greece 
where forests were rare is improbable. Take, for 
example, Paros and Naxos, islands rich in marble. 
Does it seem probable that the Parians and the Naxians 
would use from the very beginning any material other 
than marble? The early island civilization, more 
accurately called Premycenaean Cycladic, produced 
idols and vases in marble, and it is evident that these 
marble idols are not transcriptions into stone of wooden 
originals. When we come to historic times we again 
find that the material closest at hand was chosen, and 
that the technique was usually influenced by the 
material. At Athens the earliest extant sculpture is of 
soft limestone from Piraeus. This could be modelled 
much more easily than wood, and on close examination 
it is evident that the tools used were knife, gouge or 
curved chisel and saw. Later, when limestone was 
superseded by marble, there was at first no change in 
technique; limestone statuary was merely translated 
into marble. The Moschophorus, arbitrarily called 
Apollo by Dr. Waldstein, was modelled by an artist 
who produced with infinite pains all the characteristic 
peculiarities of limestone statuary. Technical advance 
due to the introduction of new tools, such as the drill, 
and the use of emery, was first made when, about 540 
B.C., the Chians, who from the very beginning were 
skilled in marble technique, were invited by Pisistratus 
to Athens. Dr. Waldstein, however, in discussing the 
hair of the female figures found on the Acropolis, 
which belong to this period of Chian influence, explains 
the zig-zag notching of the long tresses as "correspond- 
ing to the rudimentary process of cutting wood with a 
knife". 

To my mind the zig-zag notching is a most natural 
process in stone technique. How any one can call 
these statues "later reproductions of the type in stone 
in which the technique of the earlier wood-carving 
survived" (5), is inconceivable to me. 

Two examples cited by Dr. Waldstein to show the 
process of change in technique from wood to stone, 
namely the 'Artemis' from Delos and the 'Hera' 
from Samos, seem at first glance more to the point. 



